THE SHADOW OF SERFDOM

tended. But all that was changing. Conditions had forced dependence
upon him. And, step by step, though a little behind the fact, the law
was recognizing the new relation between employer and employed.
The tendency was perhaps inevitable in view of the political shape of
contemporary affairs 5 but it was psychologically bad, and from it
sprang the vast agrarian problem which was eventually to bring
Tsardom to a close and very nearly wreck its successor.

There was another trend that assisted the drift towards serfdom.
Conditions in Russia were severe and the lesser gentry, whose service
to the State was provided by military duties in place of taxation, were
often hard put to it to make both ends meet. The younger members
of such families were faced by prospects that had no trace of bright-
ness about them and cast about for some means, however humble,
of ensuring some sort of security for themselves. They had little
enough to offer in all conscience, but they could sell their freedom.
And this many of them did. They entered into voluntary contracts
with the larger land owners, of whom they became dependants. To
all intents and purposes they sold themselves into serfdom for the
sake of exemption from taxation and military service. These agree-
ments were held to be voluntary and terminable by notice on either
side, but it seems doubtful whether the employers would be willing
to dispense with labour that was virtually free or that the employees
would be prepared to exchange the security they had won for the
doubtful advantages of becoming free peasants.

The practice had greater significance than the fact that free men
were prepared to accept slavery, important though this is as an
illumination of conditions of the times. It was a direct threat to the
prosperity and stability of the state. Each free man who entered into
a dependent agreement represented a loss of either service or
revenue. On the one hand the natural sources of recruits for the
army were being tapped 5 on the other the exchequer was being
imperilled. Moreover the position was aggravated by the circum-
stance that the possession of this slave labour put the large land
owners into a position of virtual dictatorship. The free peasant had
to face unfair competition in the labour market, while an ever
increasing part of the nation's wealth began to accumulate in the
hands of a few great landlords, notably the monasteries. Later, this
practice was to be curtailed by law.

When the successors of Rurik passed away and the House of
Romanov ascended the throne, the greater part of the journey
towards serfdom had already been made. And already that charac-
teristic feature of Russian thought, the idea of the Tsar as the great
leveller, had taken hold of the popular mind. If the bond employee
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